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ABSTRACT 

Evidence regarding the contribution of the various 
elements in a standard admissions battery to forecasts of 
freshman-year performance in eight college Research Center 
(CRC) -member colleges is presented. Particular note is made of 
evidence that the CEEB Achievement Average contributes substantially 
more than do the SAT scores to prediction of college performance. 
Results of multiple correlational analysis* which are tabulated* show 
that: (1) a Predicted Grade Index (PGI) based solely on School Rank 
and the average of CEEB achievement test scores is as closely related 
to actual grades as PGI based on all four scores* including the 
SAT's; with predictions based on the 8AT*s the accuracy of the 
prediction can be improved by adding class Rank* and CEEB Achievement 
Average scores add information not supplied by 8AT"s or Class Rank; 
C3) standard score regression weights from multiple correlational 
analyses show that: (a) weights for Rank and Achievem'^nt Average are* 
by and large* greater than the weights for 8AT-V or SAT-M; (b) 
weights for Rank and Achievement Average are positive; and (c) 
weights for SAT-M have negative signs* with negative weighting for 
SAT-V occurring less frequently. As a result of the suppression 
effect of the SAT's* it is recommended that operational prediction 
formulae for CRC-member colleges be based solely on the Achievement 
Average and Converted Secondary school Rank. (DB) 
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Member- colleges of College Rosonrrli Ceiit(»r use i\ standarc] bal:te)>' of 
admissions data in evaluating llie aeadeniie qualifications of aj^plicants, 
as follows: 



ScbolaFtir Aptitudt' Test-Verbal (SAT-V)** 
Scholastic Aptitude J'est-Malbeniatical (SAT-M)** 
Converted Secondary School Rank (ConRk) 
Average of scores on CHEB Achievement Icsts (Ach Av) 



It is the purpose of this memorandum to present evidence regai'ding tlie 
contribution of the various elements in the admissions battery to forecasts 
of freshfi;ar:-year performance in eight CKC-membcr colleges. 3*artic.ular 
attention is given to evidence that th(-' CAXV> Aelnevement Average is contri- 
butiiig substantially more than the SAT scores to jirediction of college 
porformance. 

jReceijL vdliul Ly oLuuitjir:, ( ) iu*vt.: puIuLuu uj/ Lht- fu^i ljit*l oi' ihc 

iour scores ireluded in the standurd adiniysions battery, nanu^ly, Converteil 
School Rank, Average of CEEH Achievements, SAT-Verljal. and SAT-Matliemati cal, Rank 
and CECB Ach contribute most to prediction of freshman standing. Tlie data in 
Table 1 provide direct evidence on the question of the contribution of SAT's to 
prediction of freshman grades in CRC-meniber colleges/ 

The first column of multiple correlation coefficients in Table 1 reflects 
the relationship between freshman grades and best-weighted combinations of School 



* Ihis is a slightly abi-idged version of the CRC Memorandum, dated May fi, 1970, 
same subject. 

** For siiveral years colleges have used an adjusted, or woighteri average, SAT 
scores SAT - Verbal and SAT-Matljcmatiral scores, respectively, have be<*n 
adjusted so as to take into account the number of administratiotiis^ practice 
effects, and grade- levels at which the SAT was taken by a given Candida te. 
CRC studies have shown tliat adjusted and "most recent" scores yield comparable 
validities and that the weighting does not enhance the utility of the SAT 
scores for prediction. For a descj^iption of the weighting procedures involved, 
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Rank and CIXB Acliiovcmont A^era^'c, only, v:liilo llic second column of coerfici onts 
reprcstMits the relalionshi;) belv;con frcbhman grarles v;lien SAT - Verbal and S.Vr- 
Malhc.malical scores are added to kanl; and Acln evesnonl. 



In sixteen cojDparf sons, tlie Increase in rnvMiplo corj'ela- 
tion dtip io adding; measures oT verbal and ntatbemnlieal . 
aptitude to ibe U:o monsures of scbool attainiaenl v/as vciy 
sniall, a vora <.^i only .01 1' coi' rel at i on point? (nvera[^,f' of 
entries in tlie tliird data-col iir;[n in Table l). 



Tliis means that a Predicted Cnide Index baF:ed solely on 

School Kank and the average of CVAM achi eveiuenl lest scores 

is as closely related to actual f^rades ar, a TCi based on 
all four scores, including llie SAT's. 

Tlnis, oiMitting SAT's from tlie prediction foniiula would not 
result in significant loss of jircdictlve efficiency iti raost 
of tlie situaiions studied. 



Conversely i the data in Table lA sliov:' v:liat liaj>pcns v;hen tlie aj)titnde 
measui'es (i.e., SAT's) are augmented by measures of scliool attainment (i.e., Class 
I\ank and the average of CX\X Achieveiiimt Test scores). 



Wlien Class Rank is added to SAT's, the average increase 
in multiple co]"relation is .l^-^j and addition of the 
Crrn Acbfo 'emont Average rostil ts in a An-tlier average in- 
crease of .0G6 in the coci'f ici onts of multiple correlatloa. 

In every comparison, the increase in multiple corrola- 
tion due to adding Rank v;as of practical significance - 
Increases ranged l>et.;een .064 and .198 correlation points- - 
a*id in all but two cases tlie CrxU Achievement Average pro- 
vided information of value for prediction lieyond tliat 
supplied by SAT ' s and Class Ra nlc. 

Tlie analysis in Table 1 tells us that If we start with predictions based on 
Class [sank and CF.KB Achievement Tests we don't improve our predictions very much, 
if at all, by adding the SAT's. The analysis in Table lA tolls us thnt we start 
with predictions based on the SAT's we can improve accuracy of prediction by 
taking Class Rank into account and that, in most instances, scores on acliievement 
tests add infoiipntion not supplied cither by SAT^s or Class Rani;, .lowever, these 
analyses do not indicate hov: the i^espective scores are actually weighted when al 1 
four are treated simul tancousl y > 



Weighting of V, M, Rank, and Ach Av 



It is important to know how much and iu what \;ay each of the preadmissions 
measures contributes to prediction of rreshiiian Average Grade when they are con- 
sldci^ed jointly. Each of the variables is related to sane extent \^itli Freshman 
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Avcraco Cjvidc bi:t tliey arc a) so related to cacli oilier- - i .c. , tlioy reflect to 
some extent J the operation of siiiular abilities, traits, etc. 

Table lA. MuUiple Correlation v;itb TAG of SAT't; 
Only, SAT\s plus Kank, and SAT's plu:? Rank and ^ 
Acliieveiiient Test Scores, Class oi •7C, 
CUC-Mejaber Col] c^^cs 







Adil lUink lo 


Add 


! Av to 




SAT- Verba] 


ant i Ir.'lo 




SAT^.?! 




pi us 




Increase 




Incroii po 




SAT-Mai h 


R 


over 


R 


over SAT'; 








SAT's 




plus l\.'tnk 


Connocl i cut 


.134 


.231 


(.097) 


.283 


(.052) 


Wiioaton 


.190 


.329 


(.i3G) 


. 300 


(.057) 


Hriarcli f f 


.160 


.295 


(.109) 


.439 


(.144) 


Ho] 1 ins 




.4 53 


(.190) 


.525 


(.072) 


Vassnr 


,SC7 


.^M 


(.097) 


.380 


(.016) 


R-MWC 


.347 


.522 


(.175) 


. 577 


(.055) 


Moiitil Hoi yoke 


.31)8 


.407 


(.109) 


.597 


(.130) 


Trinity 


.527 


. 59] 


(.004) 


. 595 


(.004) 



One of tbe most usofn] cliaracteri st'ics of riiiiltiple correlational analysis is 
tliicit it pennits us to detennine tbe "bost-v:oi ng" of several preadnussions vari- 
abJos, taking into account the redundancy or overlapping of in forma ti on involved 
in their joint use* 

Shown in Table ^ are weiglits, called standard score regression u^elglits or 
beta weights, from multiple correlational analyses in several recent classes. 
These i^eights reflect the contri l)titi on of the respective admi.ssions variables 
when they are all expressed in co/i.parable, standard-deviation score units. 

It is evident that the beta i;c i <rhtfi vary both in ma; ^nitude r nd in sijUQ. In 
this connection we should note that: 

a) consister*t with t!ie findings in Tables 1 and lA, wei£;:lits 
for Rank and Achievement Average (Ach Av), by and largo, 
are greater than tlie weights for SAT-\'erbal or SAT- 
fSatheniatical ; 

b) In all instances, weights for Rank and Ach Av arc posi tivi? ; 

In a nvijorily of samples, Vv^ofghts for SAT-Hath have ne<: ^att vq 
filgns— v;ith negative weighting for SAT-\'ei*bal occurring loss 
frequently. In such cases, the best-weighted composite for 
purposes of pi-edicting fi-esliman average grade involves sub - 
tracti on of the designated proportion of SAT-Hati»cnatical 
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Tabic 1. Comlrihution of SAT's to rrediclion 
of rrcshman Avcra[',e Grade when Added to 
School Rank and CfJLfJ Achievement Average 



School KaJik Seljool Hank, hicrcase in 

^ CZZll Ach Av R due to 

Group Crj:i3 A ch Av pins SAT's adding SAT's 



R* ft 



Vassar 


Public *72 


.ZOO 


.368 


.062 




Private 


.404 


.480 


.004 


Ml". Holyokc 


Piil)3.ic '72 


. 423 


.456 


.013 




I'rivnto 


.£48 


.574 


.026 


Jlollins 


Public '72 


. 533 


, 540 


. 002 




Pri va to 


.590 


.697 


.001 


Connecticut 


Public '72 


.472 


.405 


.013 




Private 


.411 


.4CC 


.015 


t\%cat&n 


Public '72 


.544 


. 553 


.009 




Private 


.352 


•. 307 


.035 


Briarcliff 


Public '72 


.4227 • 


.4231 


,0004 




Private 


.446 


.40.3 


.016 


R-NWC 


Public '66- '67 


.644 


.649 


.005 




Pi'ivatc 


.584 


i507 


.003 


Trinity 


Public *66-*G7 


.656 


.663 


.005 




Private 


. J52 


.654 


.002 



Coefficient of multiple corixjlatlon, these variables versus Freshinan 
Average Grade. 
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Table 2. Weights HenoclLng llio Conlri billion of Basic lintrancc 
Measures to Prediction of Treslinan Grades V.licii Mcasinx'S ire 
Considered Jointly, Clusses of "68, '70, and '72, Res]»ocl i vely 



Standard score reg r ession wei^^hl s 



Col- 






I'ulilic 










I'vi vnic 






SAT- V 


SAT-M 


Kank 






SAT- V 


S M- M 


Hr-'iih 


AcliAv 


(.'0 


a' '08 


OS 


02 


27 


31 


(42) 


10 


-07* 


37 


28 


(^1) 


A '70 


Ob 


00 


27 


46 


(58) 


-00* 


-06* 


33 


49 


(65) 


A '72 




-01 


23 


26 


(44 ) 


-20* 


- 06 


45 


41 


(57) 


11 '68 


07 


-02* 


36 


33 


(55) 


09 


-02* 


18 


24 


(34 ) 


B '70 


18 


-06* 


30 


15 


(42) 


22 


-05* 


24 


01 


(35) 


B '72 


1.2 


-19** 


22 


22 


(37) 


-06 • 


CI 


45 


27 


(49) 


C "08 


04 


CO 


33 


14 


(41) 


10 


-15** 


28 


18 


(36) 


C '70 


07 


-01* 


31 


15 


(37) 


13 


-13** 


18 


40 


(47) 




11. 


- U r 


A (7 


1.7 


/ r. r. ^ 

V 55; 




- 16 


36 


29 


139 ) 


IJ '68 


05 


-Oo 


L)l 


18 


/ r Q \ 

158) 


Q8 


-25 


37 


35 


(53) 


D '70 


-06* 


-21* 


26 


63 


(64) 


-09* 


-00* 


32 


24 


(41 ) 


D •?£ 


02 


oe> 


39 


20 


(r)4) 


-02* 


-04* 


56 


14 


(60) 


r '68 


07 


09* 


37 


17 


(46) 


15 


00 


32 


15 


(45) 


r '70 


-06* 


-09'* 


01 


48 


(45) 


-07* 


-17* 


24 


46 


(4 5) 


F '72 


02 


02 


35 


16 




-08* 


15 


37 


21 


(4 6} 


C * 66 


1? 


-00* 




P7 




PI 


-OP:* 


29 


0? 




G '70 


05 


04 


13 


21 


(20 


04 


- 20* * 


34 


23 


(40) 


G "72 


06 


-11* 


28 


36 


('TS) 


1.2 


-06* 


26 


26 


(43) 


II '68 


05 


-03* 


48 


17 


(58) 


30 


03 


09 


18 


(45) 


H '70 


01 


02 


33 


30 


(56) 


-14" 


10 


36 


46 


(61) 


J '68 


02 


03 


49 


22 


(67) 


04 


16 


47 


07 


(64) 


J '70 


14 


13 


44 


24 


(71) 


35 


11 


20 


06 


ho) 



Note; All nirnerlcal entries In tlio table sliould be preceded by a decimal 
point. The weiglits sha-/n in the first four data colmnns under each 
school- group are those which ai-e applicable to the respective component 
variables (designated at head of coluiini) when all have been expressed in 
comparable, standard score, units, Tlie jjarentbetical entry is the co- 
efficient of multiple correlation bet'\ceep the four jnoasui^es (weighted as 
indicated) and IVeshman Average Grade in the respective snmples, 

Tliese are standard letter codes for identifying CRC Colleges, 

# 

Suppression effcct--siinple correlation with FAG is positive* 

Reflects no?Tative correlation with rreshnjan Average Grade ^ prior to 
rounding. 
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and/or SAT- Verbal scores. 

The first observation simply reflects what v,'e have already inferred > 
namely, that measures of scliool porformancG (Rank and Acli Av) characteris- ■ 
tically contribute more to prediction of a iimasure of college performance 
(fag) than do SAT^s. The second t>;o observations^ lio'.cever, call, for further 
examination. 

Nef. ^'ative v^e-i ^lit s for SAT's . An independent or predictor variable is 
negativnly weighted in a prediction formula if it is inversely (negatively) 
related to the dependent or criterion variable. Ilov^ever, under certain cir- 
cumstances a predictor may be negatively weighted oven though its relation- 
ship to the dependent variable is zero or positive ( 4,5 ). It 
is possible to increase prediction by using a variable \';hich shows no, or lov;, 
correlation witli the criterion provided it correlates well with another 
pi^edictor whi.ch sliov?s a higl»er correlation with the same criterion. In such 
cases, the variable takes a negative weight in the prediction formula indica- 
ting that by its use in conjunction with the more valid predictor something 
is being taken out of the more va]-id predictor- -is being suppressed . 

There have been few appraisals of tlie suppression effect, "... an 
interesting paradox of multiple correlation. . { 4, p. 163 )3 partly 
because it is rarely observed--or seldom reported because the overall con- 
tribution to prediction is slight and the effect resistant to rcplication--and 
partly because it is interpreted more readily in statistical than in psycho- 
logical terms., hence is difficult to rationalize. 

In 1965, it was found that at sev(?ral CRC-member colleges (6, 7, 8^ 9) SAT 
scoreCs), considered in conjunction with the CEEB Achievement Average and 
Converted School Rank, were operating as suppressor variables. It was noted 
at the time that if this phenomenon persisted, further examination of the 
role of SAT^s would be called for. ( 9 ) 

Most of the negative weights in Table 2--those marked by a sing].G 
asterisk--represent samples in v?hich the simple correlation beti^een Freshman 
Grades and the SAT score (s) was positive, hence were samples in which the SAT 
scores, primarily SAT-M, were operating as suppressors while in only a few 
instances~-marked by double asterisks in Table S--does the negative beta 
weight represent a sample in which a negative correlation obtained between 
grades and SAT's.* A summary of simple correlation coefficients for the Classes 
of '68, '69, '70, and '72 is provided in Table 3, Coefficients marked by a 



It might be hypothesized that girls with very high mathematical ability and 
associated interests and values are likely to be running counter to prevailing 
curricular and other patterns in women's colleges, hence are more likely to have 
adjustment problems than their classmates with strictly verbal orientations and 
interests. The Center has insufficient evidence to evaluate this hypotliesis. 
In viev7 of the small magnitude of the negative correlation coefficients and lack 
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TaMe 3* Corrclciliou of Selected Enlnincc Measures ajiJ Conliinal ions 
thereof wflli rros]i;irin A vera Cr;u!e, Clasf^es of •Cr, •GD, '70 
and '72^ Ry Colloj.^' tind Secontlary Sclioo] Or;<;in 



College- Sin; ?Je pre dictor.^ Sin^ /le prcfMi-lorr^ 
Clasf- V H Kk A A ^ ^ ' V JLImL" Jili M 1 



A- 68 


IG 


13 


27 


3S 


42 




20 


at 

n 


4] 


36 


M 




A- 69 


37 


23 


37 


37 




52 


3 2 


05 


36 


38 




48 


A-'/O 


3] 


26 


3S 


52 


58 


52 




16* 


4 7 










30 


20 


26 


35 


44 


43 




12* 


4e 


37 


57 


53 


B C8 


20 


21 


43 


42 


55 





19 


M. 


2] 


26 


34 




n-G9 


29 


11 


30 


37 




49 


£6 


-03 


2? 


29 




39 


11-70 


27 


05* 


31 


22 


42 




26 


03* 


27 


1 0 






H-72 


21 


-06 


20 




24 


37 


'M 


07* 


11 


4.? 


20 


49 


33 


C-f.8 


10 


17 


35 


£4 


41 




. . 

12 


-10 


28 


15 


36 




C-69 


08 


21 


37 


33 




42 


OG 


-04 




30 




36 


C-70 


14 


07* 


32 


21 


37 


36 


26 


-04 


] 4 

J. i 


39 


47 


39 


C- 72 


24 


17* 


51 


30 


55 


42 


-04 


-05' 




12 


3;j 


35 


D-G8 


13 


05 


54 


27 


58 




13 


-04 


.-^ 

41 


31 


53 




l)-69 


34 


IG 


61 


4f^ 




70 


15 


23 




40 




46 


11- 70 






4 /I 


53 


64 




-00* 




i • fcj 


24 


41 




n »/o 


16 


p/i 






r ' 

; )• 




nr.* 


11* 


ro 


26 


CO 


57 




23 


13* 


42 


31 


46 




2C 




19 


— 

38 


30 


45 




I *- 111.' 




111 1 


no L 


available 








not 


available 




F- 70 


25* 


-05 


21 


43 


45 


36 


17* 


09 


27 


36 


45 


36 


r-72 


:.8 



13 


39 


24 


42 


20 


14* 


19 


37 


28 


46 


34 


G-66 


32 


19* 


39 


41 


53 




22 


06* 


27 


15 


37 




G-69 


19 


16 


43 


23 




46 


-10 


05 


16 


06 




21 


G-70 


12 


13 


11 


22 


26 


24 


13 


-13 


31 


08 


40 


33 


G-72 


24 


09* 


32 


39 


48 


46 


29 


08* 


29 


29 


43 


35 


11-68 


25 


23* 


5& 


36 


5-3 




40 


21 


09 


37 


45 




H-69 


26 


26 


39 


4» 




51 


21 


16 


18 


34 




21 


l(-70 


23 


51 


4o 


40 


10 


55 


13* 


24 


41 


47 


61 


58 


J-66 


27 


49 


1 


45 


67 




59 


40 


63 


51 


64 




J- 69 


P.O 


33 


47 


46 




51 


25 


3B 


62 


47 




65 


J - 70 


48 


54 


54 


56 


71 


69 


50 


37 


39 


41 


56 


19 



Nolo: The figures in the body of tliis laLle are correlation coefficients sbw- 
Ing the rcli^ti onsh^jp of individual entj'ance nieaiSiires or weighted composites 
of these /rf*asurci$ to Frosli^iian Avo-age Cirade* Leading dccijnals have ueon 
omitted, V corresponds to SAT- Verbal, ^i) to SAT-Math, Uk to Converted Rank, 
AA to Achiovei!ient Average, K to coefficient of niultiplc correlation betvecn 
best-weighted combination of predictors and grades, and VVC to the correlation 
botvcen a predictive composite and grades in a 'cross- vali-dation*' situation. 

O 1*hi8 variable operates as a suppressor- -Itas a negative beta weight (Table s), 
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siiijllo ciSlcrisJ; ideiilify samjilc* findinijs curvf.sponrli n^* to similarly ciosig 
no tod entries in lablc 

T!to prevalence of negative betas for S.Yf^s^ par; i-^ularly SAT M, is note 
wortliy and il v;otil d J.oi'ni t1ial operation of c>no or botli SAT sooj-es as 5:up]>ressor 
varirljles may nnw be cbaji-actei'i /ed as a recnrrin^^ pb'^'ncnnenon at V'osl CliC- im»::i]ier 
coVci;cfy, A I CoMcpc J, for \;liirb Clnss of '72 data arc no; available, S\'l M 
operated as a sii]>p3-cs^,or in an earlier St%'::pl e ( 6 ) but !iot in tlie Ctassr^s 
of *66 or *V0, At College 1[, also lackin;.; Class-or-'72 data, sujipression 
oecurred in analyses for *C& and 'VO. 

Having ideutifir-i] the independent vaj-iable v:Jife]i is the snppr-cssor it is 
important to identify the indeiiondent vrrjable from v.'hicli bo-iotlii n^' iii Ijcin-* 
taken out or suppressed. l\'e ne.d to ask \;liat VDriabl.r> in tlte st-Midard admissions 
bat^X'ry is (a) a Le'^.ter predirt'^j- of fresbinan f3-ades than tlje vaj'ial»lc' identi- 
ficd as a suppressor, and (b) also relatively elosely related to tlie suppressor. 
Thi s yariabl e turns c>ut to be tlie aveivip e of CfXU Aclr> fn^errient Trsi scores or 
Ach Ay. The patlerns of interrelationshijis involved arr sn^f[^ested by the 
follov^inj,' set of eoefficienls, median values of coefficients from public and 
pa'ivatc school samples, seven CKC- member colleges. Class of 'C8 { JC ); 



Simple cor J ;e IjH t i on_ 



Variables 


SAT- Verbal 


SAT- 


Ma 111 


Acl) 


Av 


Yoar 1 






Pub )'vl 


Piib 


Pvt 


Pub 


Pvt 


Pub 


Pvt 


Scliool Rank 


,06 .00 




.U 


.18 


.08 


, [}-A 


.n 


S,\T-yprI>al 






.16 


.-IS 


.<!2 


.IG 


, kO 


SAT-Hatl^ematu-al 










.47 


.21 


.12 


Aclilevoinciil" Avcx'ago 


• • 










.32 


.31 



SAT's relate more closely to the average of achievements tlian to cither 
Rank or Year-l average, and Ach Av is a more valid predictor of Grades than 
either SAT-V or &^T-M. In this particular set of data a suppression effect would 
be found to obtain for SAT-M in the analysis for private school graduates- -SAT«M 
has a correlation of .12 witli Gi-ades but of .47 with AchAv v;hich in turn 
correlates .31 with Grades. In the circumstances, it may be argued that some 

* of tlie variation in Achievement Test- score average-- that representing co\ar3a- 
^ tlon with SAT- Mathematical ability-- is irrelevant (SAT-M correlates only .12 

, with Grades) hence must tend to lo\;er the cori'clation beti/een Aclitevement Aver- 
age and Grades* Accordingly, cTimination of the SAT- related ("irrelevant?") 
variance in Achieveinent Average sliould result in increased correlation v/ltb 
Crados--i,e. , the Achievement Average score minus some portion of the 
SAT-M score should correlate more highly with Grailos than Achievement alone. Or 



of any persuasive stipport for the notion that mathematlcdi (or verbal) aptitude 
and frcf^hmcm grades should be ifnversely related. It Is most likely that the 
Inverse relationships sictually observed represent chance fluctimtions around a 
populatioji figuro which approaches xei-o»-even at College C, where the correlatloii 
between grades and S.\T-M scores has been negative but quite low, approAfntating 
several sucee^stve analyses for private school graduates. For public 
ERXC^^^^ grads SAT*N acts as a suppi'cssor. 
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pLiI: in other terms, the coirolation bolvreen frcGliruin Grades and Aclii cvoKicnt 
Avera^je should be increcisod sor.cwhal: (tiiough not much) when an 
appropriate port ion of the non- grade- rcl atod variance vrhich it shares x:ith 
SAT-M is "elinimated'' or "snpprest^cd'' by introducing SAT- M v;ltl!i aioyativo 
weiglitingr 



Somo Impi.i cat ions 

For Several CllC-membor colleges, the evidence is strong; that tlic infor- 
mation provided by SAT scares adds ].ittle of value for prc»dictln^; collej^o 
grades after taking into account the infonnation provided by Convcrlcd Scliool 
Rank and the Average of CVMW Achievc^iicnt scores. Moreover, SAT-M (and some- 
times SAT-V) is being used to ''refine" a more valid predictor of praii'/Sj 
namely, Achievc*t.iorjt Average, so that oven tlie typically nosOij:iblc contribu- 
tion to prediction is indirect -through suppi'oasion- - ratlun* tOmn direct* 

In the absence of a good psychological rationale for the suppression 
effect which v;c have identified it seems unwise lo continue to include lllic? 
suppressor variables in prediction forinulae, particularly when doin^ so does 
not improve ability to predict first- year perfonrance. * 

Accordingly* it is reconniendcd tliat operational pre:liction foruisulae for 
CRC-member colleges be based solely on the Achievement Avei'age and Convarted 
Secondary School Rank. Even at College J, vjhero prediction is *'best" arrf 
the contribution of SAT'c direct, little predictive infonnation is provided 
when SAT's are added to Class Rank and Achievement, 

More general questions are evoked by these findings. Among these are 
the following: 

1. How does one account for the suporiorit-y of the CEEB 
Achievement Tests (averaged) over the SAT's as pre- 
dictors of freshman grades in the situations studied? 

If individuals are as highly selected in te™s of 
their measured "achievement" and their demonatrated 
ability to perform academic tasks (i.e., in terms of 
secondary school rank) 3s tliey arc in terms of their 
i?)easured "aptitude," to what might one attribute ^ 
*differoneos in predictive validity between the 
aehleveraiont and the aptitude measures irvolved? 

2. Is the type of interaction observed primarily a 



Robert Tlioradiko (5 ) has argued the advisability of eliminating 

suppressor variables from a prediction battery when there is no satisfactory' 
psychological rationale for the effect. If SAT'f are not included in regression 
equations for predicting freshman grades ha; should they bo used in the ap^ >^atsal 
of candidate;^? Wiat functions a^^e sci-ved by SAT- type inforpaatioii? 

llicse end other questions call for further analysis. 

ERIC 
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fimction oT ccmloxluuil faclori? (dcj^reo of sclocliv- 
ily, differential sc!crlio:i oti various clnnonlG of 
the ffldinissfcMi.s battery, type of institution^ sox, 
curx'ieular oinjOrascs, etc.) or does it have l>rt>adcr 
imijort, <?.g*, Pc?r tlio qi:<'Stioii of •'iiplilnde" vert^us 
"achievement in ^dcis^ions tc'stiin;', or tl.c role of 
"aptit'ude" and "nchiovf^metjl^' tests? 

Ticw col legos tiso the average of CIXU Acht evomcnl 
Teets iwi conjatiction v/ith SAT^s and Kank* l\^c do 
not have? evid(.MU'e from a v;idc raiiye of settJuj'.s as 
to the Jntorac-li on of all these variables in jire- 
dictioa formuUio. This typo of evidence is ricedi»d 
in order to assess the relative ef firrcy mf "achieve- 
mient tests" and ^'aptitude test^;" as prodirtors of 
college performance at various levels* 

3.. It is reubonable to assert that acliicvejncnl r^'flecls 
aptitude*, apjjJ i cation, inul opportunity* Is the 
Achievement Avera^'o better llian tOie SAT as a 
predictor of collcj^e pcrfoj-iiiancc bccanso it is a 
'^«ioi*e complex" measure of "aptitnde?"* I^ecaiire, b)* 
virtue of possible differences in rofcrcnrc popula- 
tions involved, achioveun.*nt tests liave bec'Om»e ^'better" 
luieasuros of "aptitude" for students in the upper 10 
to lb perccnl of the SAT distrihut io:i than the SAT's 

* 

It is important to pursue questions of this type. Empirical evidence 
should be sought rejjarding the relative contribution of Class Rank, CIJKU 
Achievenuent Tests, and SAT^s in college prediction contexts. One asks 
immediately, for example, v/lielher tliese findings for fc-omen stiuJents attending 
solectivo liberal arts colleges (predominantly) for v;omen would hold for 
students in a wide range of collegiate settings. 



ft 

It is important to keep in mind that . •Achievement Average bettor than 
tht? SAT, . is a contoxtually circumscribed statement. Correlational findings 
end regressioti- based formulae reflect complex sets of interrelationships 
observed in specified multivariate distributions. Evidence from a variety of 
**^*"Vin^s is necde^d in order to detox^mino whether or not this statement might be 
n i/^ralized, and under what circumstances. 



* 
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